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It is in this guise that the epic poets love to depict him. With
his golden-winged shoes he passes more swiftly than the wind
over land and sea, executing the commissions of his father Zeus
or the other inhabitants of Olympus. Thus he is sent by Zeus
to command the nymph Calypso to release Odysseus, and to
warn ^Egisthus against the murder of Agamemnon. At times,
difficult tasks are allotted to him; for instance, the destruction
of the hundred-eyed guardian of lo, on which account Homer
calls him the Argus-slayer. Doubtless in this myth the hundred-
eyed Argns represents the starry heavens; Argus is slain by
Hermes, that is, in the morning the stars cease to be visible.
As messenger and herald of the gods, he is a model for all
earthly heralds, who, in ancient times, were the indispensable
agents of kings in every difficult business. Hence lie bears the
herald's staff, or caduceus. This is the same wand once given
him by Apollo, consisting of three branches, one of which, forms
the handle, whilst the other two branch off like a fork, and are
joined in a knot. The origin of this herald's staff appears to
have been the olive branch wreathed with fillets of wool. It
was only at a later period that the two last were converted into
serpents. By means of this wand Hermes can either induce
deep sleep or rouse a slumberer, but he uses it chiefly in guiding
souls to the infernal regions. This leads us to speak of the im-
portant office of Hermes as Fsychopompus, or conductor of the
soul. Every soul, after death, commenced its journey to the
region of shadows under the guidance of the god. On extra-
ordinary occasions, where, for instance, the spirits were sum-
moned in the oracles of the dead, Hermes had to reconduct the
souls of the departed to the upper world, thus becoming a
mediator between these two regions, in other respects so far
divided.

As dreams come from the lower world, Hermes was naturally
regarded as the deity from whom they proceeded; on which